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A RECENT PURCHASE 


Last spring the Gallery held the first Canadian 
showing of twelve paintings by the contemporary 
American artist, Rico Lebrun. Three powerful can- 
vases, linked in inspiration with Lebrun's renowned 
Crucifixion Series, made such an impression on mem- 
bers of the Canadian Collection Committee* (see 
footnote) that it was decided to purchase the most 
important work offered for sale in the exhibition. 


Lebrun's Descent from the Cross has now been added 


to our own collection. 


Lebrun was born in Naples in 1900 and studied 
there at the Academy of Fine Arts. Since 1924, 
however, he has lived in the United States and has 
made his reputation there, both as a creative artist 
and as a teacher. In 1935 and 1937 he was granted 
Guggenheim fellowships and since then has received 
prizes at The Art Institute of Chicago, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, The American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, etc. His works are in such im- 
portant American collections as The Metropolitan 
Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, and The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. His monumental triptych of 
the Crucifixion is now in the collection of Syracuse 
University. 


The Crucifixion and related themes have occupied 
much of Lebrun's thought and energy for many years. 
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NOTE § 


In connection with one painting of the subject he says 
that it was prompted "by the constantly repeated 
history of man's blindness and inhumanity". Our 
picture expresses this sombre message in a dra- 
matic, contemporary style. 


The Descent from the Cross is a large painting - 
it measures eight feet by ten feet - and is painted in 
the great international Christian tradition. Lebrun's 
European background appears in his feeling for tra- 
dition, and in addition, he shows an intimate under- 
standing of human tragedy - a quality which is ex- 
tremely rare among artists of the New World. At 
the same time his style is completly of this century, 
embracing as it does the expressive distortions of 
Surrealism and the abstract patterns of Cubism. It 
is characteristic of Lebrun thathe limits his palette 
in the Descent from the Cross to whites, blacks and 
grays. 


*Canadian Collection Committee - one of two acqui- 
sition committees in operation at the Gallery. One 
committee has the responsibility of purchasing Europ- 
ean works of art and the other, Canadian and Ameri- 
can. The latter, called the Canadian Collection Com- 
mittee, was set up to administer jointly both American 
and Canadian purchases in 1953 when the late J. S. 
McLean made the Gallery a generous gift which was 
to be apportioned between the two fields. It was felt 


PURCHASE (Cont'd) 


that one committee could competently handle both 
sections. 


All Gallery committees are responsible to the 
Council, a governing body dealing with matters of 
policy. The Council appoints a chairman for each 
committee. After consultation he, in turn, appoints 
a dozen members to work with him on the varying 


VAGARIES OF FASHION 


Vulgar Society, British Military Uniforms, Fashions 
and Fashion Plates are but three of the dozen pub- 
lications produced since 1927 on the vagaries of civil- 
ized dress by James Laver of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Mr. Laver, who has been associated with the Vic- 
toria and Albert for thirty-six years, has been Keeper 
of Prints and Drawings there since 1937. He is the 
author of numerous scholarly works on prints, draw- 
ings, and stage design and of several novels, plays 
and children's books. 


Quotes from his fashion analyses such as ''when 
the currency is deflated women tend to leave off their 


aspects of detailed Gallery work. In the case of the 
Canadian Collection Committee this involves pur- 
chasing paintings and sculpture; approving loans to 
other institutions and the conservation programme 
for the Canadian collection. Generally Committee 
members are collectors, scholars or artists of proven 
integrity, experience and enthusiasm for Gallery 
business. Two staff officers attend Committee meet- 
ings in an advisory capacity, they do not have the 

right to vote. 


corsets" or "fashion is the spearhead of taste, or 
rather it is a kind of psychic weathercock which shows 
which way the wind blows, or even a weathercock 
with the gift of prophesy...'' give some indication of 
the amusing and penetrating quality of Mr. Laver's 
observations. 


Thursday, October 17th, at 2.30 p.m., he will give 
an illustrated address, ''Taste and Fashion", ex- 
clusively to Art Gallery members. Those who have 
not already done so will have an opportunity to buy 
a membership to the Gallery immediately preceding 
the lecture. Presentation of your membership card 
will be required for admission. 


Mr. Laver's lecture tour is sponsored by The 
National Gallery of Canada. 


EXTENSION DIRECTOR 


Stewart Houston Bagnani is probably one of the best known figures at the Gallery. An attractive and ac- 
complished woman, she possesses an incisive wit and a charming sense of humour - qualities which from 


early days endeared her to members and staff. 


In 1950, after several years as a part-time tourer and lecturer at both the Gallery and the Royal Ontario 
Museum Mrs. Bagnani joined our permanent staff. Her ability to project warmth and enthusiasm, and her 
unusual flair for enlivening art history have contributed invaluably to Gallery activities. 

Mrs. Bagnani is a fifth generation Canadian, educated in Italy, Canada and England. Her great-grandfather, 
Sir John Beverley Robinson was the first Chief Justice of Upper Canada and a cousin of D'Arcy Boulton, 


the builder of The Grange. 


In Rome, while furthering her study of art history, she met Gilbert Bagnani, an archeologist (he is now a 
Professor in the Department of Classics of University College, the University of Toronto) who, shortly after 
their marriage, was made the Director of the Royal Italian Archeological Expedition to Egypt to excavate a 


Graeco-Roman town. 


For five winters the Bagnani's lived in the desert, uncovering the 
largest find of papyri in thirty years - today Mrs. Bagnani can truth- 
fully claim to have unrolled more papyri than any other Canadian 
woman! Much of her time in Egypt was also spent copying frescoes 


and inscriptions discovered in the excavations. 


On returning to Canada the Bagnani's continued to do unusual 
things, they remodelled not only a house in Toronto but also a farm 
house near Port Hope, raised Salukis; and enlarged their collection 
of paintings, drawings and books. For four seasons Mrs. Bagnani 
designed all the costumes for the Conservatory Opera Festival. 


At the Gallery she worked first with the loan collection of slides 
and reproductions and built up a programme of regular tours for 
schools and other outside groups. In 1951 she organized the De- 
partment of Extension to coordinate and expand the movement to 


take art to the city's suburbs and beyond. 


For eight years, Mrs. Bagnani has been one of the Gallery's most 
stimulating personalities and competent lecturers. Today she con- 
tinues to enhance the effectiveness of our exhibition programme 
by giving talks, both in the city and in the smaller art centres 
throughout the province. This fall, for example, she will give several 
of the ''What Do You See" gallery talks on Wednesday nights; a 
lecture to the Lakeshore Kiwanis Club: and a series to the Women's 


Committee of the Art Gallery of Hamilton. 


An outline of the activities of the Extension Department which she 
directs appears on page four under the title "Interpretation Pro- 


gramming". 


A SUMMER ABROAD 
BY MARTIN BALDWIN, DIRECTOR 

This summer I have been to London and Paris, 
partly as a holiday, but chiefly on business for The 
Art Gallery of Toronto. Perhaps the most important 
part of my trip was the continuation of negotiations 
in both cities for the loan of an extensive group of 17th 
and 18th century French paintings. These pictures 
will come to Canada next year as a major exhibition 
and will include works by such men as Watteau, 
Poussin, Boucher, de la Tour and Chardin. In London 
I conferred with Sir Anthony Blunt, Director of the 
Courtauld Institute, and again with Sir Anthony and 
officials of the Louvre and of the French Provincial 
Museums in Paris. 


As we investigated possibilities, an interesting 
pattern of ownership emerged. In the United States 
many pictures are privately owned or in privately 
financed galleries. Although the great private English 
collections, assembled during the 18th century Grand 
tour, formed the supply for these American Col- 
lections, many of the best are still intact. In France 
on the contrary, practically every piece of private 
art property came to be state property after the 
Napoleonic Wars. The French themselves admit 
that the best place to see Claude Lorrain isin England. 


Last season's British exhibition was organized by 
the British Council in consultation with the exhibiting 
galleries - but arrangements for the coming French 
show have had to be made entirely by us. The Can- 
adian Galleries to exhibit the French collection, The 
Art Gallery of Toronto, the National Gallery of 


Canada, the. Musée de la Province de Québec, and 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, have set up their 
own joint organization abroad and have already en- 
gaged a secretary who will work with consultants 
in London to expedite and coordinate the packing and 
shipping of the paintings next year. 


Preliminary work was also done in Paris this 
summer on an exhibition of French Contemporary 
Painters. It is still more than a year away but it 
was necessary at this time to establish a clear-cut 
form. As this collection will be exhibited at the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington as well as in Toronto, 
I spent some time with Henry Dorra, the Assistant- 
Directory of The Corcoran Gallery, who was also in 
Paris. We discussed possible contributors to the 
exhibition and decided to show, by hanging several 
canvases of such artists as Viera da Silva and Andre 
Lanskoy, the inter-related group of abstract-expres- 
sionist painters working in Paris today! 


As always, part of a trip abroad involves seeing 
the dealers, quite regardless of whether or not there 
is any money available for purchase. The number 
of dealers is infinite and each presents his own group 
of artists. It is important that Canadian galleries 
have frequent contact with these commercial houses 
to keep in touch with world markets and to assess 
the progress in contemporary painting. I called on 
the dealers in both Paris and London whose pictures 
relate to the fields covered by the Gallery's collect- 
ion and, while itis very tempting to hint at secret 
accomplishments, it is too early to say very much 
about what may result from this side of the journey. 


THE A.B.C. GUIDE TO RESEARCH 


A visit to an exhibition and the intended or actual purchase of a work of art often stimulates one's curiosity 
about an artist and the general background of his work. The following note offers some suggestions for those 
interested in this sort of research. 

The first step in a study of an artist and his work (when his name is known) is to consult the best available 
dictionary of artists. The most comprehensive and authoritative is Thieme & Becker's Allgemeines Lexikon 
der bildenden Kunstler (available at the University of Toronto Library) which contains articles on engravers 
and architects as well as painters and sculptors. The articles are by well-known authorities and the bibli- 
ographies are outstanding. A supplement in four volumes, edited by Vollmer, covers the 20th century. 

An alternative method is to consult a library catalogue for a mono- 
graph of the artist: the catalogue of an exhibition devoted to his work 
can be equally valuable, and often does include a bibliography. 

If none of the above are available, a scholarly history of the period 
and country of the artist (such as the Pelican and Oxford series) can 
be a useful starting point for research. Again, catalogues of exhibitions, 
such as the recent one organized by the Royal Academy in London of 
The Age of Louis XIV or The Age of Rococo held in Munich this sum- 
mer, contain much valuable information. Catalogues of museums are 
also excellent sources for biographical information, especially so for 
local artists who are not internationally known; for instance, the 
Catalogue of The National Gallery of Canada for Canadian artists, that 
of the Zurich Kunsthaus for Swiss artists, and so forth. 


The Art Index, which was started in 1929, is a ready key to the con- 
tents of some 150 art journals and museum bulletins. It is very use- 
ful for contemporary artists as are the recently published Dictionary 
of Modern Painting and the Dictionary of Abstract Painting. In general, 
book reviews and librarians can be helpful, but a book itself must be 
used to solve an actual problem before its worth is proved; in the 
final resort, personal study and experience remain the only satisfactory 
guides to research. 


A.B.C. GUIDE TO RESEARCH (Cont'd) 


Before concluding it should be mentioned that in 
art history, as in other fields, definitive knowledge 
has not been reached on many subjects and many 
statements can only be tentative. Today we no longer 
expect to find books like that 19th century Picture 
Collector's Manual, which boasted of giving "in all 
uncertain cases, a clue by which judgement may be 
guided, the opinion strengthened and the doubt re- 
moved." 

There are whole subjects which are unexplored, 
such as the history of gestures in art or the history 
of portrait painting in Canada. Many works are 
without attribution or date...who painted the famous 
Pieta of Avignon, what is the precise chronological 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Strangely enough the custom of sending Christmas 
cards was only begun in the second half of the 19th 
century - and the man for whom the first card was 
designed in England was the first Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Henry Cole. In 1846 
John Calcott Horsley, R.A., designed the card; one 
thousand copies were lithographed and hand-coloured. 
By the 1880's two hundred thousand cards were being 
produced annually. 

To return to the 20th century, the Gallery's select- 
ion of Christmas cards this year contains over 75 
different reproductions of paintings, sculpture and 
engravings from the collections of the world's great 
museums. Periods range from Etruscan to contem- 
porary European. Numbers of the cards sold at the 
Gallery will not be available elsewhere. 

Three new cards have been produced from paint- 


INTERPRETATION PROGRAMMING 


Roughly, the Extension Department programme - 
for the interpretation of works of art - can be divided 
into two catagories: those in the Gallery and those 
taken out of it. 


On Wednesday Open Nights a programme is given 
for those who wish a wider knowledge of art. Im- 
portant figures from all over the world lecture here 
on their own art subjects; as no amount of listening 
or even of looking at slides can replace looking at 
paintings, and even more, at sculpture, lectures are 
supplemented by tours. A tour is the best way to 
help people really see a painting and relate factors 
they might otherwise have missed. 

Demonstrations are given as often as we can trap 
reluctant artists into public performance. Not every 
artist can or will demonstrate since some techniques 
do not lend themselves to exposition. 

The Extension Department gives refresher seminars 
to art graduates of the Women's Committee to enable 


LAST MINUTE NOTES 


order of Giotto's frescoes? Many artists remain 
unidentified; for example, was Monsut Desiderio, 
a 17th century painter fashionable today, really 
Didier Barra of Metz or Francesco Desiderio of 
Naples. The subjects and sitters of countless paint- 
ings and portraits also remain a mystery. The Art 
Gallery itself has several portraits whose sitters 
have not been identified (see Illustration on previous 
page, Portrait of a Man attributed by Dutch Author- 
ities whom we consulted, to Wybrand Symonsz.de 
Geest, b. 1592 - d. after 1659). 


The realization that art history is full of still un- 
solved enigmas should be both an incentive and a 
challenge to all beginners. 


ings in our own collection to add to the dozen already 
in print. It is impossible to embark on reproductions 
on a wide scale since the cost of postcard size 
colour plates is $350. Four subjects must be run 
at once (or $1,400 worth) and when the plates are 
prepared 2,500 of each must be printed at one time 
to reduce the cost per card to a reasonable figure. 
As a non-profit organization, the Gallery cannot 
afford to put into motion any activity which will not 
shortly pay for itself. To date we have had to rely 
on plates already in existence, although it is our 
hope that each year some money will be available 
for reproduction purposes. 


Blank mounts with greetings are also available in 
quantity, post cards, photographs or personal draw- 
ings may be affixed. All cards are now at the Sales 
Desk and the 10% membership discount applies to 
cards, books and reproductions. 


them to increase the number of tours given by the 
staff. The Women's Committee also handle the 
Saturday morning tours for children - any child may 
come unaccompanied to the Gallery, roam around 
and ask questions. North York schools are toured 
regularly three times a week by the Extension staff. 
Other Metro and surrounding schools are toured on 
request (schools under the Toronto Board are toured 
daily by a teacher the Board provides). 

Many art appreciation groups come to the Depart- 
ment for advice on administration, programming 
etc. The staff advise, write magazine articles and 
keep up a heavy schedule of outside lectures and 
contacts in such organizations as the Ontario Society 
of Education Through Art. 

Canadian artists are introduced to a public other- 
wise quite unaware of them by slides and circulating 
exhibitions sent all over the country and even abroad. 
The sale of prints, books and the new coloured slides 
of our own collection helps to advance a general 
interest in art as do the tours to see exhibitions in 
other cities arranged for members this fall. 


At the Annual Meeting of The Art Gallery of Toronto on October 9th, Mrs. T. P. LOWNSBR- 
OUGH and D. E. LONGMORE were elected to Council as successors to retiring A. Y. EATON 
and A. BRUCE MATTHEWS. At the Council meeting following, E.P. TAYLOR was re-elected 
President of the Gallery and A. J. CASSON and H. R. JACKMAN were re-elected Vice-Presidents. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF NEWS AND NOTES 
Martin Baldwin, Director; Sybille Pantazzi, Librarian; Donna Day Maas, Editor. 


